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The Public and Public Assistance 


UBLIC ASSISTANCE in its present form is a relatively 
[ses public service in America. It is not only 

new, it also raises many controversial issues. For 
these reasons, the manner in which it is interpreted 
to the public is of great importance. 

Gradually, the reaction of the average citizen has 
crystallized in relation to the assistance program. This 
reaction, however, differs widely in relation to the 
various assistance categories. 

Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled and the partially 
employable group on General Assistance seem to 
have become accepted. The average John Joe citizen 
is convinced that public funds for these cases are justi- 
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fied. John Joe has doubts, however, about these Aid 
to Dependent Children cases where the cause of need is 
“absence from the home” and the factor of illegitimacy 
is involved. These cases present vital issues to the 
total program. More important, however, is the fact 
that in many of these families far more than the 
Aid to Dependent Children money grant is needed, 
if the children are to be given a fair chance to grow 
into normal adult Americans. 


These problems need some hard clear thinking. 


Tuomas J. S. Waxter, Director 
Department of Public Welfare 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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does not exist when a public welfare department be- 

gins to employ professionally trained social work- 
ers. The old-timers on the job do have feelings about it 
—feelings about their Civil Service seniority being 
jeopardized; feelings about their own lack of educa- 
tional opportunities; feelings about their unshakable 
opinion that experience is more valuable than text- 
book knowledge; feelings about the young person, 
who may be a woman, who is appointed to supervise 
older men; feelings about the department “going soft 
in its head” when the new theories of understanding 
and treating the individual and family by casework 
methods are introduced. These feelings are there, and 
they do constitute a problem. But—and this can be 
said with the weight of over seven years of experience 
in the field of staff education—this is the kind of 
problem that can be resolved to the satisfaction of 
everybody concerned. It is surely the social worker’s 
business to know how to deal with feelings. 

Here is how it has been done in one part of the 
country. You will see that the method is practical 
and realistic and not merely a glorified kind of social 
casework practised on the staff. Let us look at these 
separate “feelings” one by one. 


I MAY BE GOING a little too far to say that a problem 


Tue Wortu oF SENIORITY 


Civit Service seniority does have to be reckoned 

» with, and the essential value of the staff member 
with seniority does have to be recognized. It can be 
reckoned with for the majority by ensuring that in 
the salary schedule which will probably have to be 
set up to encompass the new professional staff, the 
experienced staff member does not take a cut in salary. 
To illustrate, the Social Welfare Branch in British 
Columbia started out in 1943 with three grades of 
salary for social workers. Grade I was at the bottom 
of the ladder, and in these were placed the neophytes 
recruited for In-Service Training. Grade 2 was next 
for the professionally trained staff. Grade 3 was the 


“Prepared for the Session on Personnel, Mid-Winter Meeting 
of the Public Welfare Division, Canadian Welfare Council, Regina. 


She CAcstton oO the Chetnad Experienced 
Staff Member 


by MARTHA MOSCROP, Training Supervisor, 
Social Welfare Branch, Department of Health and Welfare 
Vancouver, British Columbia* 
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upper bracket for the experienced men and women 
who had been on the job for many years. Eventually 
Grade 2 was raised to the Grade 3 level and one 
grade made of them, but even then, the experienced 
staff had the edge by long odds, as they were in 
the higher increment brackets. There was thus no 
loss of face, nor of security, in this important con- 
sideration of salary. 

Seniority must and can be recognized for its essen- 
tial worth. When a man or woman has experience 
in one field—say that of social assistance—and has 
demonstrated qualities of leadership on top of that, 
plus quite obvious administrative ability, such quali- 
ties are an invaluable asset to any department. The 
utilization of such men for instance in the office of 
Regional Administrator in British Columbia has 
met with outstanding success. 

Such jobs, however, are few as a rule, but a skillful 
administrator can find special uses for special abilities, 
whether promotion or higher salaries are involved 
or not. For instance, one of our men from the ranks 
of Unemployment Relief Officers, is now adminis 
tering British Columbia’s Provincial Home; another 
was transferred to the Vancouver City Social Service 
Department’s Intake Office; one or two others have 
been relieved of the generalized loads, and are doing 
only Old Age Pensions—are in fact, local “consultants” 
on Old Age Pensions for the uninitiated social 
workers. There are many apt ways of using special 
skills, thus getting full value from the staff member 
while giving him a sense of prestige and importance 
which he probably merits. 


LEARNING THROUGH Goop SUPERVISION 


FEELINGs OF INFERIORITY about the lack of educa- 

. tional opportunities may be a very real problem. 
No adult, however, over the age of 35 needs to hide 
his head in shame because he hasn’t got a B.A. 
degree. The Depression deprived most people of 
that age of opportunities to take higher education, and 
before the Depression, higher education often took 
second place to making money. What needs to be 
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THE STAFF MEMBER 


considered, and perhaps especially by social workers, 
is that lack of education in an older person is no proof 
whatever of lack of intelligence or lack of intellectual 
interests—and certainly is no proof that a person 
hasn’t the ability to learn. All that most people of 
that age require is the opportunity to learn. 

If that last statement is acceptable, then for the 
experienced, untrained staff members, the department 
itself is under an obligation to provide opportunities 
to learn. There are many ways of doing this. 

Good supervision is one way, and the best way. 
Good supervision implies a great deal in itself—too 
much to be discussed fully in this brief paper. If 
professional practices are adopted by the department, 
the supervisor should be a professionally trained 
person obviously. But professional training alone does 
not guarantee that good supervision will be auto- 
matically forthcoming. On top of training a super- 
visor must have had sufficient experience—three to 
five years at least, to give him or her the self- 
confidence necessary to carry the heavy responsibilities 
supervision entails. 

To training and experience must be added other 
extremely necessary qualities: ability to teach, ability 
to bring out the best in those supervised, and so far 
as this matter of supervising experienced, untrained 
staff is concerned, the supervisor, of all people, must 
first like them as individuals, respect them and accept 
them as having real or potential ability to learn and 
use professional ideas and theories. Without this 
liking, respect, and acceptance the horse will not 
drink the water provided. Just one touch of patronage 
and that supervisor may fail utterly. A sense of 
humour is good additional equipment for the super- 
visor as it will take the sharp edges off the early days 
of suspicion and hostility the older staff members 
particularly may feel. 


A CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 


n-Service Training is another way to provide oppor- 
[ tunity to learn. For the untrained, experienced staff 
member it provides something else first however. 
That is the opportunity to express all the negative, 
fearful, and often hostile feelings which we may take 
for granted are not far from the surface. At any 
rate, that is what happened in British Columbia when 
in groups of six or eight, the men and women from 
the former Unemployment Relief Branch and the 
early Old Age Pension Board were ordered, from all 
over the Province, to report to the training supervisor 
“to be trained” in six weeks. It didn’t matter that 
all their expenses were paid; they just didn’t want 
to come. 
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It didn’t help much for the first half hour at least 
that the Training Supervisor was a relatively young 
woman and a social worker too. However, thanks 
to a smattering of group work and quite a few good 
stories, within half an hour or so there was a very 
definite group feeling—all were united against the 
training supervisor. That was just fine. At least 
they were united. 

For two solid days that group was given its head. 
The lecture notes (on social casework) became spring- 
boards for story after story about the rough, tough 
days of the Depression, of cases treated according to 
no principle or theory except the all important ones 
of common sense and kindness—or their complete 
absence. In fact, it was the training supervisor who 
“developed” under the very eyes of that first group 
of men twenty years her senior. At the end of two 
days she miraculously became one of the group. 
From that time on and with much humility she was 
their leader. 

The leader was tried out in all sorts of ways. For 
instance, one long recital of a difficult family situation 
“treated” by one of the men ended: “I sent that guy 
to jail for six months.” The leader batted not an eye 
and replied: “It’s natural enough to think first about 
punishing people . . . did the jail sentence do any 
good?”—and from that question, with the whole 
group participating, came the chance to talk pretty 
frankly about the hazards of being subjective about 
people, the need to know a good deal about why 
people behave as they do (social workers as well as 
clients) and on and on for a whole hour or more, 
pressing home and finally defining the principles of 
the profession this lively discussion had well illus- 
trated. 


Tue Neep For Discussion 


ROM FRANK Discussions such as this, with no holds 

barred, feelings come out into the open, are ac- 
knowledged and not condemned (except by the 
group itself), and on top of that the best teaching is 
done. Lectures can never be merely lectures; they 
must be full of alive, active, and always frank talk. 
Recognition must be given of every point made and 
every commendable idea commended. But discussion 
is the key to the success of all such training courses, 
especially in their early stages. 

It is only in discussion, moreover, that any appraisal 
of the staff member’s value can be made, which is 
one key to knowing where he should be placed on 
the job. If no special niche can be found for those 
few who seem to be total misfits or who are likely 
to do harm because of being unable to change hard-set 
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attitudes, or who are unwilling to change, then, at 
least the administration has a clue to the kind of 
supervisor under whom he should be placed, and per- 
haps a clue to a possible transfer out of the depart- 
ment. Job security can still be maintained if the 
transfer out can be done skillfully, and if the transfer 
is to a department having commensurate salaries. 

By and large, however, if British Columbia’s ex- 
perience is anything to judge by, the untrained experi- 
enced staff member who chooses to remain on the 
job when new ideas are introduced is all too anxious 
to learn these new ideas. “If we could have been 
allowed to do all this during the thirties,” said one 
man, “we'd have really got somewhere.” In short, 
the understanding of individual or family treatment 
has already been born. These men and women have 
sensitivities, intelligence and a true interest in serving 
people or most of them wouldn’t have remained on 
the job. One of British Columbia’s Unemployment 
Relief men is today one of our best supervisors with 
whom the University School of Social Work places 
students. 


Vatue oF IN-SeRvicE TRAINING 


o suM up, the things to be gained through: In- 

Service Training for the experienced, untrained 
staff are these: 

1. It provides the opportunity to learn what these 
new professional ideas, theories, principles, and so on 
really are. And a word must be added here that 
these professional ideas must be clearly presented and 
not given in a capsuled sugar-coated form. These 
people are adults, and there is nothing more humili- 
ating than to be talked down to or to have things 
“made simple.” 

2. It provides the opportunity to express and get 
rid of accumulated feelings through frank discussion 
of them with an understanding person. 

3. It provides testimony of the fact that the depart- 
ment itself is in earnest about this matter of staff de- 
velopment. It is willing to foot the expenses involved 
and to provide the time for this type of staff training. 

4. It provides an opportunity to make a beginning 
in evaluating the ability of these people to measure 
up to the requirements of professional practice, and 
if there is indication that that ability is lacking, it 
provides a clue to the niche into which that person 
can be safely placed. 

5. It provides an opportunity to state very emphati- 
cally that In-Service Training is not an end but a 
beginning of professional development which is con- 
tinued by means of the learning and teaching which 
is implicit in supervision. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


One further and last word about In-Service Train. 
ing should be added, again based on the experience 
of seven years. The job of arranging, conducting, 
evaluating, following through on an In-Service Train. 
ing scheme is a full-time job. In as much as the 
Training Supervisor is responsible for a continuing 
program of staff development, even at times when 
there are no classes there is still plenty for that official 
to do for the staff at large. 

Other ways in which opportunities to learn may be 
provided are: planned leaves of absence for educa- 
tional purposes (which hopefully will be helped along 
by a system of bursaries), library facilities (which 
include subscriptions to leading professional journals) 
for the majority of the offices, a departmental publi- 
cation with an educational or at least an information 
giving flavour, planned staff conferences, and staff 
meetings at which, among other things, departmental 
policies are discussed and the opinions of the staff 
member used in the formulating of new policies. 
Perhaps these items do not exhaust the list, but to 
gether with good supervision and In-Service Training 
they round out the efforts a department may make to 
increase the competence of its staff . . . both trained 
and untrained. 

Mutvat Respect 


7 ExpERIENCE versus text-book knowledge, the feel- 
» ing engendered by the opinion that experience 
is the best teacher, is not confined only to the experi- 
enced, untrained staff. This is the part of the picture 
in which the trained staff employed are very much 
involved. On the way in which they accept their 
older colleagues, on the respect they accord them, 
will hinge the delicate matter of effecting that esprit 
de corps and staff harmony which is so necessary to 
good performance. 

There are certain things that can be done to pro- 
mote this staff unity. Most of us would hope that 
in the public welfare courses given by the schools of 
social work this aspect of public welfare practice 
would be presented. In other words, professional 
training should give the fledgling social worker a 
proper sense of humility in regard to his level of 
competence in the first year or two of his practice, 
and it should prepare him to accept, respect, and 
learn from those with whom he will be working 
side by side. 

This particular aspect of the problem has not fig- 
ured at all in the experience of the Social Welfare 
Branch. Time and again, our young trained men and 
women have made a point of reporting how deeply 
they regard the untrained, experienced men and 
women they have worked with in our District Offices. 
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They respect them not only because they are the 
kind of people one naturally respects and likes, but 
they respect the work they do and the way they do it. 
In fact, if In-Service Training and continued super- 
vision has “taken,” then there is very little difference 
between them. They all speak the same language, 
read the same literature, have the same approach, 
and all are on about the same level of competence 
in-so-far as experience in using professional methods 
is concerned. When the new, professionally trained 
staff member has such respect for his older more 
experienced colleagues, they naturally respond in the 
same way. 


Aut Are Starr MEMBERS 


NOTHER NECESSARY CONSIDERATION here is one in- 
A volving administrators and supervisors. Once staff 
is established no differentiation should be made among 
them, no separation of the trained and untrained 
should be made. In most if not all the District Offices 
of the Social Welfare Branch both are to be found. 
It would take a lot of probing to discover which staff 
member was trained and which was not trained. 
One couldn’t tell by appearances, nor by the way they 
talk, nor by reading records. The practice in the 
private agencies of dubbing untrained staff “case- 
work aides” couldn’t be tolerated in public welfare. 
They are all staff members. A short story about that 
term “staff members” might not be amiss here. 

When the amalgamation of trained and untrained 
staffs was effected in British Columbia in 1943, in an 
effort to reduce the alleged feelings of antipathy of 
untrained persons to social workers, the title, “Member 
of the Field Service Staff,’ was assigned everyone 
working in District Offices. They so signed them- 
selves when writing letters and so on. During one of 
the In-Service Training courses a good deal of 
hilarity was roused because one divisional office, in 
writing a circular letter to the whole staff, properly 
cut down on the typing involved and addressed the 
reader, “Dear Member.” One of the tougher (and 
that adjective is used with affection) men said: “If 
that isn’t the gol-darndest thing you ever heard of.” 
The Training Supervisor rose to the occasion and said, 
“All right, what do you want to be called?” There 
was a short silence, and then our “tough” member 
said: “Well, we're social workers . .. why don’t they 
call us that?” So they were called that very soon 
afterwards, and now the title of our field staff, trained 
and untrained, is “Provincial Social Worker.” 

4. Feelings about being supervised by a social 
worker who may be a younger woman may seem to 
be fraught with problems. It is not so hard to take, 
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really, provided the young woman is sensitive to the 
feelings of the older men and, of course, competent. 
To our surprise, when this situation arose in British 
Columbia, it was found that the older men were 
inclined to be rather protective of the supervisor who 
was a woman, adopted a fatherly attitude toward her, 
tried to make life easier for her by offering to do 
sundry jobs such as looking after car schedules and 
car maintenance and so on. They used their super- 
visory periods at first recounting tales of the old days, 
but gradually they saw their need to talk over their 
cases and to get help and guidance. 

It was a big day for one of our young women super- 
visors when the man of whom most of us had 
despaired of ever catching hold of professional ideas 
had one of his records chosen by one of the casework 
professors at the University of British Columbia for 
teaching purposes . . . “one of the best adoption 
studies” that faculty person had ever read... an 
adoption application which had been turned down 
with the finesse of a specialist and expertly recorded. 


RESPONSE TO ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE 


Tue FEELINGS that may be caused when changes 

+ are introduced by the administration are perhaps 
the easiest to deal with. It can be taken for granted 
that a change such as establishing a policy of em- 
ploying professionally trained personnel is made from 
the conviction that this is the desirable thing to do. 
The administrators have given the whole matter 
serious thought, have informed themselves thoroughly 
on the matter of the advantages to be derived from 
professional practice, and have concluded that social 
casework is a realistic, sensible, and productive method 
of treating social problems. That conviction will be 
quick to permeate throughout the staff. 

As intimated earlier in this paper most of the 
experienced staff welcome the chance to use them- 
selves as instruments to help people to regain a normal 
way of living. When the administration not only 
permits this but encourages it by means of staff 
development programs and by establishing policies 
which are thoroughly compatible with professional 
principles, then the experienced, untrained staff will 
respond to the challenge. 

One final word must be added. The supply of pro- 
fessionally trained social workers does not begin to 
meet the demands of either public or private agencies 
across the country. The answer to that problem has 
been met in British Columbia by the appointment 
of young people between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five who are able to meet certain well established 

(Continued on page 218) 
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by EVA HANCE, Director of Social Planning 
Community Chest of San Francisco 


munity planning council should be invited to 

speak’ from the viewpoint of a private agency as 
planning councils are usually supported by Commu- 
nity Chests, as community welfare planning has little 
or no tax support. This may be responsible for a 
common social welfare planning problem. That is 
the difficulty of securing the representation in plan- 
ning councils that the size and relative importance 
of the public services should have and the leadership 
they should provide. However, where this phenom- 
enon is recognized and understood, it is possible to 
achieve a sound working arrangement in spite of the 
disparity of numbers. 


l IS NOT SURPRISING that a representative of a com- 


SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 


HE PreEsIDENT OF this Association, Mr. Hoehler, in 

his article on social welfare planning in the August 
issue of Pustic Wexrare, observed that private and 
public services working together can achieve what 
they cannot by separate paths, and that a strong and 
vocal public and private agency is of great importance 
to public agencies when costs are being challenged. 
Also it is true that the success of a social welfare 
planning organization, whether it is financed wholly 
or in part by private funds, is dependent upon this 
shared responsibility. In the process of sharing re- 
sponsibility, public and private agencies are better 
able to identify the areas of agreement among the 
forces that make up the “welfare community,” and 
in this way enable the people who want and need 
services to secure them more speedily. Because there 
are differences in the point of view of public and 
private agencies and among private agencies also, the 
proposals that I shall make are matters of strictly 
personal choice but probably, in this look at public 
welfare, they represent the viewpoint of those experi- 


"This paper was given at the West Coast Regional Conference, 
Oakland, California, September 21, 1951. 
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enced in community social welfare planning. 

Some perspective is necessary because of the essen- 
tial inter-relationship of private and public agencies. 
Private agencies and institutions were organized 
around problems in limited areas: problems of de- 
pendency, of age, sickness and destitution. At long 
last it became clear that private funds could not meet 
the universal needs of people. But private welfare 
services can explore new needs, demonstrate better 
ways of mitigating suffering, provide evidence of the 
kind and extent of need and secure community 
acceptance of public support in meeting them. Private 
welfare agencies can render services highly beneficial 
to individuals and families. Because of the nature 
of their organization, private agencies can and should 
develop a body of informed and interested public 
opinion about all welfare services, and, with intelligent 
limitation, assist those who do not, at a given time 
or place, come within law or policy. In all these ways 
private agencies can provide valuable evidence in 
building up and sustaining the public services. 


Wuart To Expecr From Pusiic WELFARE 


HEN THE COMMUNITY looks at public welfare it is 
W with all the emotions of the forces which make a 
community. This slow but haphazard growth of 
public welfare did not prove to be disquieting as has 
the impact of phenomenal growth. Some look upon 
public welfare as an encroachment upon their liberties. 
We do not share that view. Rather, we look upon it 
as an expression of democracy because it makes the 
people responsible for welfare and because it is an 
affirmation of individual worth. We think that this 
is not the time to take a myopic view of public wel- 
fare. Such a view is no more appropriate in these 
times than national isolation is appropriate in world 
affairs. Rather public welfare should be viewed as 
one turns a lens upon a distant object to enlarge its 
image: public welfare should be viewed in terms 
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THE COMMUNITY LOOKS 


of vast changes in economic, political and social life; 
in terms of scientific advancements, of cataclysmic 
events and in terms of a greatly increased sense of 
social justice. How can public welfare meet this 
broad challenge and at the same time keep its services 
geared to deal with personal tragedies? Let us look 
at public welfare and define in brief, what private 
welfare has a right to expect of it and form some 
judgments of its competence to meet its challenge. 

We expect sound administration. That is, we ex- 
pect that the law will be administered with its basic 
purposes always in mind. Also, sound public admin- 
istration means that public agencies will perform all 
services for which public funds are required. 

We expect public officials to provide leadership. The 
kind of leadership that facilitates the leadership of 
others; that enables staff to reach their highest poten- 
tials; that creates a climate of confidence and respect 
not only for public welfare but for those who benefit 
from its services. These are basic requirements of 
sound administration. 

We expect public welfare to employ qualified per- 
sonnel and place them where maximum benefits can 
be derived from their qualifications and training. This 
is a difficult goal, but it is one that the schools and 
the profession should not be allowed to neglect. 

We expect sound public information and interpreta- 
tion which is perhaps the area of greatest failure of 
both public and private agencies. We do not hear 
enough of the constructive work the public agencies 
are doing for children, families, the sick and the old. 
But when a public agency makes a mistake, we hear 
of it at once. “Confidentiality” need not be interpreted 
to mean silence. 

We expect public welfare administrations to be 
responsive to change; to be receptive to the meaning 
of evidence, and, ready to accept greater responsibility. 


PREVENTIVE SERVICES 


E po Nor Expect the law to be used as a reason 
Weer failure to provide personal, preventive social 
services. It is depressing at times to see the relative 
ease with which legislative bodies appropriate funds 
for correctional and penal institutions as compared to 
the effort required to secure preventive services in 
public welfare agencies. We knew less about pre- 
ventive services when the American states sold chil- 
dren at auction in the early 1800’s. But are we pro- 
viding the equipment for our public agencies which 
will make us comfortable about adoptions in 1951? 
Or are the limits of our services to the aged partly 
responsible for the rise of self-styled welfare leaders? 
What I am attempting to say is that we expect social 
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casework, by whatever name, to be an accepted part 
of public welfaré. 

Helen Harris Perlman, in the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 1947, says in 
effect that casework has produced a sturdy body of 
knowledge; it has developed certain skills in helping 
people to cope with their social situations. It is predi- 
cated upon the belief that there are strengths in people 
which may be released for individual and social good 
and that it is the right of every man to lead a satis- 
fying and socially effective life. We expect this kind 
of understanding of people’s problems and we expect 
sound, environmental, stand-by, kindiy human service. 
This calls for caseloads in public agencies that are 
within the limits of human competence. This is one 
of the most elemental tenets of sound administration. 

This is a statement of our philosophy; these are 
the elements, methods and skills which spell out what 
we expect as the goal of public welfare: sound admin- 
istration, leadership, qualified personnel, interpreta- 
tion, responsiveness to change and social casework. 


Wuat Pusiic WELFARE SHOULD ExpEct 


Win THEN does public welfare have a right to 
claim from private welfare and its supporters— 
that vast number of interested laymen and professional 
people who man the voluntary agencies? 

First, it has a right to claim that privately supported 
agencies will view realistically the development and 
growth of public welfare; that they will recognize that 
there are groups of people in need of service who do 
Not, in given times and places, fall in the currently 
defined legal structure; that in that area private wel- 
fare will understand and help shore up the gains 
that have been made in public welfare. This calls 
for some limits to specialization and narrow focus. 

Second, it has a right to ask us to understand and 
support sound welfare legislation and to have courage 
to stand up and be counted against exploitation and 
unsound proposals and to help to remedy those things 
which give rise to unsound proposals. 

Finally, we in private welfare shall continue to ex- 
pect public welfare officials to be the leading spokes- 
men for people in trouble. We do not expect public 
welfare to be extravagant nor do we expect it to be 
niggardly or punitive. We believe public welfare, 
soundly administered, is as necessary to the well 
being of people in a democracy as public education 
or a free press. We believe that an individual's use 
of public welfare services and the methods and skills 
of those who help him to deal effectively with his own 
relationships is an affirmation of his own belief in 
democracy and in his own dignity. 





The Role of the Public Welfare Agency 


IN MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE OLDER PERSON 


by JERRY KAPLAN, Group Work Consultant, 


Hennepin County Welfare Board 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


of our lives, it is important that the old, as well 
as the young, live satisfactory lives. 

The public welfare agency, in its role of meeting 
a challenge prior to its development into a problem 
of major proportions, molds into its philosophy and 
planning the réalization that it is a fait accompli that 
man grows old in time. The public agency, through 
cooperation with the entire community, providing 
leadership wherever necessary, can prove that a satis- 
factory life pattern can also lie ahead in the latter 
part of life as well as in the younger years. 


ON: OLDER AGE, childhood and youth occupy half 


INCREASINGLY IMpoRTANT CHALLENGE 


T IS EVIDENT THAT the challenge which an aging 
| population presents will become one of increasing 
importance to public officials entrusted with the care 
of old age and its problems. Yet, it is not a sine qua 
non that the senior adult years of our life be a prob- 
lem. Society looks upon this phase of life with such 
a view only because we have not fully comprehended 
that youth eventually ages. Our culture has been 
understandably adjusted to youth, for not until a very 
recent period in history have people survived in sig- 
nificant enough numbers beyond the general concept 
of middle-age to make a dramatic impact upon our 
mode of life. 

Who are the aged? The age of 65 had been arbi- 
trarily selected by Congress in 1935 for eligibility 
under its social security provisions. The aspects of 
aging, however, take on differing values from decade 
to decade. This has been evident physically, and is 
even more pronounced socially and_ psychologically. 
It is becoming more apparent as exemplified through 
the varied classifications of aging which are geared 
toward the rising average age of the population. One 
such delineation points to the categories of 40-59 years 
as the middle age, 60-79 the pre-aged, 80 and upwards 
being the aged. Even so, individual cases upset this 
classification. Some individuals at 65 are physiologi- 
cally younger than others at 50 years. 

At the time of the Roman Empire the average life 
span was 23 years. In 1900 it was still only 47 years, 
but by 1940 it had attained 63 years; by 1960 the 
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estimated average life expectancy in the United States 
should reach 75 years. The number of people over 
65 in 1940 was approximately 9 million as compared 
to some 12 million in 1950. There have been general 
estimates that by 1980 there will be upwards of 20 
to 26 million people over 65 years of age. Expressed 
in terms of the proportion of our population, in 1900 
only 4 per cent were 65 or over as against 8 per cent 
in 1950 and an estimated 15 per cent for 1980. Thus, 
the tremendous increase in numbers of older people 
becomes of major significance as it is seen in its 
proper perspective as a proportion of our population. 
To illustrate further: while the over-all United States 
population increased 7.2 per cent from 1930 to 1940, 
there was five times that increase in the age group 
sixty-five and over, or a grand total of 35 per cent. 


Proper PERSPECTIVE 


ONSEQUENTLY, in both numbers and proportion, it 
L is apparent our country is no longer only a youth- 
ful country, but one composed of adults and senior 
adults with the latter group challenging the estab- 
lished primacy of concentrated service for youth. 
Therefore, we are beginning to realize that a proper 
perspective must be attained in servicing the needs 
of all age groups. 

We are rapidly growing out of an era in which 
nothing was done to enable the older person to main- 
tain his right of self-direction as a member of the 
community. No longer can we dare to look at any- 
one, regardless of age, as apart from his culture. It 
should be a widely recognized desideratum that the 
various groups within the community share with 
the individual himself the responsibility for a socially 
useful life in the later years as well as the early years. 

Certain needs stand out as essential to the welfare 
of people past 65 years. 

1. Good modern medical and psychiatric service 

to prolong health as well as life. 

2. Adequate living arrangements. 

3. Opportunities for emotional security and to be 

useful. 

4. Opportunities for financial security upon retire- 

ment. 
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5. Facilities for the care of the chronic sick. 


6. Opportunities to work and earn commensurate 
with ability to do the job. 

7. Opportunities for continuation of creative ac- 
tivities or guidance in the positive use of leisure 
time. 

These goals are of chief concern to the older per- 
son. At present all except opportunities to be useful, 
to earn, and for leisure time activities are being met 
to some degree by the public welfare agency, which 
has accepted them as part of their function. Conse- 
quently, the focus here will be to define in general 
terms the additional responsibilities for preventative 
and tehabilitative social services not necessarily con- 
nected with direct economic and medical need as a 
primary public welfare function. Concrete planning 
zimed toward implementing the public welfare agency 
philosophy as contained herein will be discussed in a 
following article. 


Tuinxkinc Must CHANGE 


HE NUMERICAL power of a rapidly aging popula- 
(poe in our country with its attendant sociological 
warning signals is forcing us to change our thinking. 
These sociological factors include better medical serv- 
ices, the curbing of immigration, higher standards 
of living, improved public health service and a stabi- 
lizing or declining birth rate. As a result of the fail- 
ure to meet the situation intellectually, there is a lack 
of the necessary resources in the community to enable 
the older person to lead as satisfactory a life as 
possible. 

There are many other indications symptomatic of 
too little thinking, planning and acting on the part 
of the various segments of our society. Psychiatric 
warning indicators show us that one in every ten 
people in our population will be recipients of mental 
health counsel. Four out of every ten patients ad- 
mitted to a Minnesota mental hospital are 65 years 
and over. 

Whereas fifteen years ago older people were de- 
scribed in generalities as being irritable, irascible, now 
we realize that the basic human needs which apply 
to a 1 year old, a 30 year old or an 80 year old are the 
same. Everyone has needs for food, shelter and pro- 
tection from hazards; security and love; positive and 
constructive relationships with others whereby his 
own attitude and opinion is respected. In order to 
be comfortable, we must be wanted. When a baby 
is not wanted, temper tantrums may result. Is it not 
possible that understandable emotional factors due to 
environment and setting may force temper tantrums 
at a later age to the point where the person is unable 


to live within his own personal bounds and the 
bounds of society? Mental illness then results, with 
the subsequent loss to society of countless individuals 
who might in the future have contributed to its 
further development. Further, this is becoming a 
vast area of psychiatric service costs for old age assist- 
ance recipients, which threaten to jump by leaps and 
bounds. Every conceivable means to vitiate the need 
for this type of service should be explored. 

Violation of certain human needs are just as effec- 
tive at age 60 as at age 30. If we do not have our 
former jobs, household, or the working field, can 
we feel wanted? This leads directly to the economic 
danger signal. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


HERE ARE NO mitigating circumstances for a public 
j genre fe agency to explain the accusation posed all 
too often to caseworkers, “They won’t let us work, 
and they don’t give us enough to live on.” Rather, the 
source which produces this anomoly in our culture 
is a frontier of social services to be met and dealt 
with in a constructive manner. Approximately 60 
per cent of the senior citizens were in the labor mar- 
ket in 1900; in 1950 this labor resource declined to 
35 per cent. More and more of our younger people 
are not entering the labor force until at a later age. 
This leaves the 25 to 45 age bracket, which in the 
forthcoming years will be remaining relatively stable, 
to support the increasing older age group as well as 
the younger people. If the present employment prac- 
tice continues, the older adult will spend at least 6 
years doing nothing. The longer he lives will mean 
that for many more years he will be on public assist- 
ance—assuming the continued inadequacy of coverage 
and cash benefits accruing through private and pub- 
lic insurance systems. Thus the public welfare agency 
is influenced directly by employment practices. 

It was Emerson who pointed out that “. . . ends 
pre-exist in the means.” In order to serve society, 
the public welfare agency has the responsibility to 
help educate labor, industry and the professions to 
the difference between physiologic and chronologic 
age, for neither necessarily follows each other. Rules 
for activity are based on the former, rather than the 
chronological categorization. 

The opportunity to allow for self-expression through 
employment is an integral part of our belief to respect 
the dignity of the individual. That everyone should 
have equal rights to earn commensurate with the 
ability to do so is a concrete expression of maintain- 
ing this respect. 

On purely economic grounds our economy even- 
tually may be overwhelmingly burdened through an 
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arbitrary and compulsory retirement age, so that one 
small portion of our population will attempt to sup- 
port the young and the old with a decrease in the 
standard of living for all. The public welfare agency 
must utilize the means provided through employment 
for older people on the basis of ability to do the job 
and not on the category of age. In so doing, it will aid 
in preventing a serious drain on the economy. This 
will tend to keep those who eventually may become 
recipients of old age assistance to a minimal number, 
for provision of work opportunities will mean many 
additional years of self-maintenance. 


RETIREMENT TO SOMETHING 


T HAS ALREADY been ably expressed that if retirement 
l is necessary, it should be to something rather than 
from something. The financially independent indi- 
vidual finds this much more feasible than others not 
so economically blessed. This implies considerate 
pre-retirement counseling to enable that step of life 
to be taken as another phase of life, just as marriage 
is an earlier phase for most people. 

Since we are becoming a nation of older people, 
the public welfare agency can only forward to peo- 
ple spending many more years on assistance rolls. 
Among the goals of a public assistance agency are 
those designed to enable the individual to maintain 
his dignity, prevent a loss of needed manpower to 
society as well as to keep assistance expenditures from 
rising enormously. These are ipso facto intimately re- 
lated to work opportunities. Yet, as one writer com- 
mented, “Social security of the pension kind is not 
at all the answer . . . with no outlet for muscle or 
brain, social security is unbiologic.” Many men and 
women reach compulsory retirement and lay-off age 
at a time when they are highly qualified through 
many experience-gaining years to carry on skilled 
and useful work. Broad social legislation such as the 
Social Security Act, in conjunction with an avenue 
of work opportunities based on the ability to do the 
job regardless of age, can relieve some of the obvious 
burdens, but the challenge of an older age cannot be 
dealt with merely through meeting the economic 
wants of man. 


The process of aging is a trying reality that war- 
rants thorough understanding and comprehensive 
planning as a new phase of life. The happiness of 
any person depends not alone on food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, but on useful activity and the employment of 
leisure in a socially useful manner. Any program for 
the older citizen which provides merely for stipends 
takes care of only a small portion of the psychologi- 
cal factors present in the older person. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Socially we are moving toward greater economic 
security. We should also bring the much needed sense 
of usefulness to older people through recreational 
as well as work programs. The greater number of our 
population, economically speaking, are not blessed 
with the status or aceptance or money to belong to 
private clubs or organizations. The public welfare 
agency is entrusted with working with all its old age 
assistance recipients beyond monetary aid. When the 
need is established, their interests are explored and 
stated—then the agency should promote the meeting 
of these needs. 

On the other hand, the public agency has imposed 
upon it the responsibility not to segregate the recipient 
of old age assistance from the community. Rather, 
in promoting their social needs, the agency should 
recognize that all people—regardless of economic 
status—have these needs in varying degrees. Any im- 
plementation by the public assistance office to meet 
the desires of people on old age assistance toward 
awakening or reassuring a feeling of social usefulness 
should carefully focus toward integrating these peo- 
ple into the regular channels of community life. 


Two LiasiLities 


wo viTAL liabilities of older age, sometimes ex- 
j patie and more often felt, throw light on the 
wishes of the senior adult. Lonesomeness and absence 
of occupation and interests often prevail, even when 
the older adult lives in the home of his children. 

The inimitable George Bernard Shaw once wrote, 
“There are people who cannot bear to be alone, 
sometimes because it terrifies them—more often be- 
cause company is their only pastime. Others are 
misanthropic; or they can say, ‘My mind to me a 
kingdom is.’ They enjoy solitude, and reduce human 
intercourse to the utmost possible. Between these ex- 
tremes there is every possible degree of sociability .. .” 

A great single problem of the older age is lonesome- 
ness, a feeling that you have no role to play in society. 
Leisure time has been increased, but only a positive 
use of this leisure which is thrust upon the older 
person will control the conditions of lonesomeness 
and idleness. Like others at any age, the older adult 
needs the same opportunities for self-expression. The 
need becomes exaggerated for people at this age level 
as leisure time is extended and as economic pursuits 
which helped to provide opportunities for satisfaction 
are sévered. 

Constructive time consuming effort is a treatment 
for everyone. It appears that there may be some place 
for older people in the regular activities of public 
and private recreational agencies. At present, how- 
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ever, without special attention and special activities, 
probably very few older people would participate in 
a recreation and group work program since emphasis 
has been focused on youth. 


Va.ues oF OLDER PEOPLE 


MONG THE vaLuEs of older people are those con- 
\ cerned with money, as security against increasing 
helplessness; friends, since many outlive their friends 
or spouse and find the opportunities for making new 
friends drastically limited; gainful occupation, or its 
equivalent in interesting and useful activity; and pleas- 
ant family relationships. All these values in reality 
appear to have some significant correlation with each 
other. There has already been evidence that some 
instances of maladjustment of young people, even 
perhaps adjudicated delinquency, may be due to non- 
harmonious home relationships whereby the older 
adult was the controversial figure. Thus the assist- 
ance agency becomes concerned with adequate living 
arrangements of the client as well as his mental health, 
as briefly described earlier and which most likely is 
closely linked to family relations. 

As more and more special housing facilities cater 
to older people, the public welfare office finds an in- 
creasing number of these residents receiving assist- 
ance. Commercial boarding homes, sectarian Homes 
for the Aged, (incidentally, why not a campaign to 
eliminate such a connotation and refer to a more 
pleasant name, using concepts built around Senior 
Citizens Hotel or Resort) in addition to those facili- 
ties catering to non-ambulatory older people, are be- 
coming centers for this increasing portion of the 
population. The public agency has a role in provid- 
ing services in order to promote the most efficient 
methods of attaining satisfying inter-personal relations 
within these residencies as well as the continuing 
social usefulness of these residents to the community 
outside these homes. 

The public welfare agency, which provides for 
medical and economic assistance to people, has a dual 
loyalty: the general public and its recipients of aid. 
A major problem is the rapidly increasing medical 
cost to those receiving old age assistance. This is to 
be expected as the cost for medical services increases 
and as more older people live to a longer age, with 
an increasing susceptibility to several kinds of ill- 
nesses. Every blow to failing powers increases insecur- 
ity and tends to produce a reaction type to enforce 
the claim of the person for the care and attention 
which he was in fear of losing. 

Like all psychic problems, experts state the emo- 
tional problems of elderly people are problems of 


adaptation. For example, the abolishing of conditions 
leading to lonesomeness could, in untold instances, 
hold back deterioration. Consequently, the hypothesis 
that per capita medical costs will level off and decline 
if a thorough social service approach were used is 
of great significance to the public agency. The psy- 
chosomatic concept of illness as well as the belief 
that some medical costs are really replacing recrea- 
tional opportunities has a direct bearing on the social 
life of the older person, regardless of his shelter set- 
ting—be it in his own room, or a large institutional 
Home for the Aged. Openings for making new 
friends and companions can and should be met by 
better social opportunities in the community. These 
openings are already present through group living ar- 
rangements or can be made by bringing people 
together with their common bond of age or interests. 


Group LiFe 


ROUP LIFE provipEs the older person with a media 
(5 of informal education, its concomitant of mental 
stimulation and fun. More specifically it helps an in- 
dividual to: 
1. Find friends 

Learn to cooperate with others 

Expand in social outlet and view 

Contribute to his community 

Maintain a proper balance between the physical 

and mental health 

6. Build a positive attitude toward continued and 
constructive living. 


tm fe 


Recreation as planned social life is a relatively new 
field when applied to the older person. Its possibili- 
ties are endless. 

The comments by G. B. Shaw, as stated earlier, are 
very appropriate when we reflect that our entire life 
is spent in groups, some voluntarily and others not 
of our own choice. Natural contacts diminish for 
the older person; friends and relatives have either 
died, become incapacitated or moved away. Although 
many are lonely, they may not have established pat- 
terns both to enjoy a social group and contribute to 
its usefulness. Others do enjoy social groups very 
much and fit easily into their pattern. Thus, the pub- 
lic agency should gear its services to the misanthrope 
as well as the philanthrope. 

The later years are not an end, but another phase 
of life. The public welfare agency, entrusted to deal 
with our population subject to the aging process, can 
plan to meet successfully the challenge herein pre- 
sented. In that manner, the public agency will add 
substance to the eloquent statement that not only 
are “years added to life, but life to years, as well.” 
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by MARY M. LEHANE, Area Supervisor 
Southern California Social Security Unit 
California State Department of Social Welfare 


with respect to the public assistance program 

brings with it a new and tremendously significant 
challenge to administrators of the program. What is 
done with this legislation, how it is interpreted and 
implemented will affect not only individuals presently 
receiving assistance, but will shape the future of the 
program for years to come. 


Ts NATURE OF most legislation enacted in 1951 


REASONS FOR CuRRENT LEGISLATION 


DO NOT BELIEVE it is a responsible attitude on our 

part to credit these developments entirely to an 
economy movement arising from the need to appro- 
priate vast sums of money for military activities; nor 
do I believe they can be credited entirely to a shrink- 
ing employment market. I believe the reasons for 
current legislation lie deeper than this and are related 
specifically to how we have handled the public assist- 
ance program over the past ten years or so, while 
drifting aloft on the pink clouds of public unconcern. 
This unconcern, we know, came as a result of full 
employment and absorption in the problems of a 
devastating world war. Economic conditions were 
good and few taxpayers were concerned with the 
cost of caring for their less affluent and less fortunate 
fellows. Sporadic criticisms of the public assistance 
program were usually treated lightly. We spoke 
vehemently but thoughtlessly of the individual’s right 
to assistance; his right to use his grant in aid as he 
saw fit—just as any person would have the right to 
use his income as he saw fit. 

I am not implying that these concepts should be 
negated nor repudiated. We just failed to interpret 
clearly what we meant by them and to understand 
to what extent we had responsibility for seeing that 
the recipient was made aware of his responsibility 
in the matter. 

During this period, too, many administrators and 
teachers in schools of social work insisted there was 
no place for casework services in the public assistance 
program. Because people had a right to receive this 
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money, all that was required of social workers in 
the public assistance program was to establish this 
right, and presumably the money was the solution for 
any human problem. Strangely enough, recipients of 
public assistance have another bond in common with 
their more fortunate fellow citizens—they too, some- 
times have problems that money alone cannot solve. 

During 1949 and 1950 criticisms of the public assist- 
ance program began to assume an organized approach, 
With respect to the children’s aid program, the organ- 
ized approach began to loom as an attack on the 
program as a whole. In California, we believe we 
have emerged from the heat of the 1951 legislative 
session fairly unscathed. Maybe we have, but I be- 
lieve this only if we do something pretty constructive 
in our approach to administering the public assistance 
program from now on. 


Recipients Are Prope 


inst, I BELIEVE we must be able to make very clear 
F to the public at large that recipients of public as- 
sistance are people too; subject to the same human 
strengths, the same human frailties as all the rest of us. 
This being true, and knowing the recipient group 
represents a cross section of the total population, within 
which there are varying degrees of integrity, manage- 
ment ability, and intensity of personal and emotional 
problems, we must make clear that the needs and 
wants and hopes and aspirations of people generally, 
are common also to people receiving public assistance. 

It is a relatively simple matter to determine the 
amount of the grant to which an applicant for public 
assistance is eligible. Anyone with only a knowledge 
of arithmetic can do that. Does our job in public 
assistance begin and end there? It seems to me that 
because we are administrators of public assistance, 
employed by government, we have a dual responsi- 
bility; first, to our employer, the people as a whole, 
and second, to those we are employed to serve for 
the betterment of the community as a whole. Are we 
fulfilling our responsibility in its highest sense by 
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just paying money in correct amounts, when we know 
that money in itself is not the cure-all for every 
human problem? We also know, on the basis of 
our experience with the public assistance program, 
that sometimes just giving money accomplishes noth- 
ing; in fact, it sometimes does more harm than good. 
This, of course, is true in many situations whether 
the person receiving the money is a recipient of 
public assistance or not. 

Somewhere in the process of administering the 
public assistance program, it seems to me imperative 
that, individual by individual, we determine whether 
money alone is the solution to the problem, and 
where money alone isn’t, that we attempt to deter- 
mine and make available the item that may be the 
solution to the problem. 

In situations where money alone isn’t the answer, 
finding and making available this other item actually 
is giving casework service. 


“REHABILITATED” 


HERE IS ANOTHER CONCEPT emerging in the present 

day public assistance program as a result of cur- 
rent legislation. By legislative directive we are being 
urged to encourage self-support on the part of recip- 
ients so that they may be “rehabilitated.” This direc- 
tive will take some doing on our parts to carry out 
effectively. Not only do our skills along this line 
need sharpening, but for the good of the community 
as a whole, we must be very sure in applying them 
to each individual situation. For instance, all mothers 


and fathers and adolescents receiving assistance under 


the provisions of the children’s aid program will not 
be suitable candidates for employment. Skilled case- 
workers will have to give serious consideration to 
weighing all the factors in a given situation so that 
“rehabilitation” will turn out to be just that. We 
will be required to analyze and assess our efforts on 
behalf of the public assistance program as we never 
have been required to do in the past—in the past 
decade at least. Alert and able administrators will 
recognize the need for establishing supervisory and 
caseload yardsticks that will permit supervisors and 
workers time to do a top notch job of “rehabilitating.” 
It may cost more as we start to apply these concepts 
and skills, but in the end we should be able to salvage 
lives and save money. 

I believe the skilled caseworker is now essential to 
the children’s aid and blind aid programs, and cer- 
tainly desirable in the aged program. In California 
we have an aspect of the aged program peculiar to 
this state. This aspect is in the form of one of the 
most potent lobbies in existence. Our ineptitudes in 


administering the aged program are capitalized on by 
this lobby with far reaching results. We cannot afford 
to do less by the aged program than our honest best. 
I believe this “honest best” involves more than com- 
puting and paying out sums of money. It involves 
thinking of recipients of old age security as people; 
people who are individualized by virtue of personality, 
environment, and human drives. In view of some 
of our demonstrated ineptitudes in administering the 
old age security program in California, many of which 
resulted from the philosophy that certainly casework 
had no place in this program, it behooves us to re- 
examine this thinking and direct our efforts toward 
a more responsible approach to the problems of our 
needy elder citizens. This kind of an approach in- 
volves the use of casework skills that will give mean- 
ing to living for a large segment of our aging popu- 
lation. 

California’s increasing aged population has created 
sufficient problems to have generated public concern 
as to how they may be treated. While many of these 
problems relate specifically to recipients of the state’s 
progressive old age security program, others are gen- 
eric to the aged population as a whole. 


CoNFERENCE ON AGED 


OVERNOR Eart Warren has recognized for some 
6 time the need for a planned approach to develop 
resources to meet the needs not covered by the public 
assistance program. He has, therefore, called a two- 
day conference in the State Capitol on October 15 
and 16, 1951, which will bring together some 2,500 
representatives of lay and professional groups through- 
out the state who are concerned with the problem. 
The meeting is the first of its kind on a statewide 
level called by any governor. 

The conference will be divided into some fifteen 
concurrent sections. Out of these discussions recom- 
mendations for action will be made to Governor 
Warren. We believe the recommendations resulting 
from the summarization of proceedings will have far 
reaching significance for everyone concerned with 
the aged. 

Case supervisors in the public assistance program 
will find themselves involved in situations that de- 
mand the most skillful, dynamic kind of supervision, 
so that people being served will not only receive the 
rights guaranteed them by law, but will be given 
understanding of their responsibility for contributing 
to the well being of their communities. 

Case records will have to reflect these develop- 
ments—not in long drawn out “behold-me-busy” dis- 

(Continued on page 218) 
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common goals—the rendering of services to 

people and the maintenance of a structure in 
which staff can operate to fulfill the functions of the 
agency. The more functions the agency has, the more 
complicated its structure becomes and the more difh- 
cult is the task of the administrator to keep before 
him always the totality of the agency. In addition, 
he must strive continuously to maintain processes 
that will enable staff to fulfill their individual poten- 
tialities and responsibilities, and yet function as an 
integrated whole. 


A: ADMINISTRATORS in social agencies have two 


ProsL_eMs OF ADMINISTRATION 


SHALL NOT attempt an abstract treatise on the objec- 
| tives, principles and dynamics of administration. 
I shall try instead to tell you how we have attempted 
to use some of these basic theories to fulfill the pur- 
poses of the agency in which I am the director. 

My agency is a public agency with many functions: 
the four categories of public assistance, general assist- 
ance, children’s services, and institutions. The au- 
thority for administration stems from laws—the state 
and federal laws for public assistance, the state laws 
for general assistance and children’s services, and the 
city ordinances for institutions. The state programs, 
that is, categorical assistance, general assistance and 
children’s services, are administered by the State Wel- 
fare Board, with the local board functioning in an 
advisory capacity only. However, the local board 
functions in an administrative capacity for the insti- 
tutional program, which is a city program and con- 
sists of three institutions, one for adults and two for 
children. From the point of view of scope and com- 
plexity, the state programs obviously far exceed the 
city program. We are therefore faced with the 
problem of keeping a busy group of board members 
actively interested in a program for which another 
board formulates all the policies and approves all the 
budgets. It is also difficult with a large agency having 


*This paper was given at the 1951 National Conference of Social 
Workers, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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a formalized structure to make it possible for the 
board to know the staff and to be aware of the many 
intricate problems of administration. Perhaps I am 
fortunate in that this same board does have admin- 
istrative powers relating to our city functions. The 
programs of the institutions are so closely related to 
and affected by the other programs that it has been 
possible to keep the board aware of the developments 
in all programs as policies are formulated for the 
institutions. 


BROADENING INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES 


CAN GIVE You two examples. One institution cares 
| for chronically ill men and women. Formerly its 
population consisted of destitute men and women 
with no families, no homes and no resources. With 
the growth of the social insurances, with the stabi- 
lization of public assistance, and the increased cost 
of medical care, the type of persons needing the serv- 
ices of this institution changed. As an advisory board 
to the public assistance program, it was necessary 
for the board to understand and to know something 
about the standards of assistance, the standards of 
eligibility and the methods used for implementing 
these standards. They wanted to know something 
about the people who met these standards. How 
were they different from the people who were coming 
to the institution? Why was it necessary to change 
our old definition of “destitution”? As a result of 
these inquiries our institutional policies were broad: 
ened and changed to admit persons needing nursing 
care and to admit persons with some resources who 
could pay some board, but whose resources were not 
sufficient to provide them with the care and comforts 
which are so essential to sick people. 

Another institution serves as a receiving home for 
young children awaiting placement in foster or adop- 
tive homes. This institution used to be a home for 
feeble-minded girls. With the development of state 
institutions for the custodial care of the feeble-minded, 
the broadening of the school curriculum to include 
special classes for retarded children, and, again, the 
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stability of the public assistance programs, the board 
and our staff saw the need to change the program 
of this institution so that the foster care program 
could be strengthened, the children protected from 
unnecessary replacements, and the community given 
a much needed resource. 

Thus the board and the staff have worked jointly 
to change and to integrate programs and, in the 
process, have obtained a deeper and more intimate 
understanding of each other’s functions and responsi- 
bilities. 

What structure have we given our agency? I be- 
lieve in simplicity, in related functions being closely 
integrated and in lines of responsibility being clearly 
defined. I also believe that functional grouping should 
follow the primary purposes of the agency very closely. 
I like to explain to my new staff and the students in 
the agency the relativity of agency structure to the 
needs of people and to the forces which create the 
strengths of our society. We therefore have divided 
our services into three primary groups: 


Tasks OF THE MuttipLe Function AcENcY 


SERVICES TO FAMILIES, which is our Public Assist- 

» ance Division, and includes all the categories and 
related services such as out-of-town inquiries, adult 
boarding homes, Selective Service inquiries and others. 
This division operates in three large district offices, 
each district having a complete operational unit of 
intake and field services. 

2. The Children’s Services Division, which gives 
placement services to children outside their own 
homes, when family or parents are unable to care 
for them. This division has within its structure 
intake, foster home finding and placement services. 

3. The Institutional Division which gives group 
services and care to those people and children who 
need such security. In this division we have the insti- 
tution for chronically ill men and women, the re- 
ceiving home for young boys and girls, and the home 
for delinquent young boys who are committed 
through the court, with a detention unit where such 
youths are held pending court action. 

Since we believe that the agency has a responsibility 
for and a stake in professional education, we have 
students from both the Tulane School of Social Work 
and the Louisiana State University School of Social 
Work. We, accordingly, have a student unit in each 
division supervised by the staff of the division to 
which the unit is assigned. 

Because we are a multiple function agency, it is 
essential that line and staff personnel understand 
clearly their functions, their lines of administrative 


action and the scope of their responsibilities. 

The supervisor of each one of our divisions is 
directly responsible to me but is delegated the re- 
sponsibility for the direction, operation, and planning 
of his program. He is encouraged to experiment 
with new techniques, new methods and new plans, 
provided they are within the procedural plan of the 
agency and in accord with its purposes and objectives. 

The consultants consist of the public relations con- 
sultant, the statistician and accountant, the home 
economist, the medical social worker and the orienta- 
tion supervisor. The latter operates within the public 
assistance division; the others, in the administrative 
staff. 

I believe one of the most difficult tasks of the admin- 
istrator is to be able to give leadership to the con- 
sultants or staff personnel in order to help them to 
integrate their skills with the line personnel and thus 
enrich the agency’s services. This is especially diffi- 
cult because of the turnover in staff, the constant 
need for induction of new staff, and the changes in 
programs, policies, and procedures. These factors tend 
to keep the line staff more or less focused on the 
process of certification, and the many details inherent 
in the daily administrative job. The consultant, from 
the side line, sees where he could help to implement 
many decisions if he could only get to those in the 
administrative line before such decisions are crystal- 
lized. The home economist sees the analysis of the 
budget and wonders how she can help mothers utilize 
the dollar to its utmost value; the medical social 
consultant sees ways in which he could help the visitor 
understand and interpret the use of drugs, the need 
for prosthetic appliances, or the diagnosis of a disease. 


Getrinc Services To STAFF 


WAS VERY MUCH interested recently in reviewing 
| the problem which the medical social consultant 
on my staff presented at an institute given under 
the auspices of the Board of Health. I am quoting 
from her statement: 

“A problem in which I am particularly interested 
as a consultant in a large public assistance program 
with a great turnover at the worker and supervisor 
level, is ways and means of interpreting the role and 
stimulating the use of the medical social consultant. 
Is it better to concentrate on one level of administra- 
tion and, if so, what level, and what methods have 
been used? Or, is it better to scatter through all 
levels?” Please note her concern is getting her services 
to staff. She recognizes the comparative ease with 
which she can relate to the divisional heads, the insti- 
tutions, the clinic, and to me, but how can she be 
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more helpful to the visitors and case workers? I 
believe this can only be done when the functional 
and administrative staffs both understand the value 
of these services in helping us to have a deeper under- 
standing of the people we serve. 

Perhaps the following examples will illustrate how 
we have striven for the integration of these services 
with all of the functions of the agency. 


EXPLANATION OF FUNCTIONS 


HE FIRST CONTACT new staff has with our consultants 
Tis during the orientation periods. The consultant 
on staff training has a planned orientation program 
for all social work personnel in the public assistance 
division. The group sessions are held in the admin- 
istrative offices where all administrative and consultant 
personnel operate. In accordance with the orientation 
plan, all consultants and division supervisors explain 
their functions and programs within the agency. They 
point up how they can help staff. The supervisor of 
children’s services can help the public assistance staff 
to understand and recognize problems inherent in 
child placement and in working in a court setting; 
the public assistance supervisor can help the children’s 
workers understand and recognize the problems in 
budgeting and determining financial eligibility; and 
the medical social worker can give a deeper under- 
standing of what illness might mean to a person 
and what the staff member might anticipate in the 
progress of the disease. The public relations consultant 
clarifies and demonstrates the role of the staff in 
interpreting our program and in promoting public 
good will. The home economist outlines the funda- 
mentals of good nutrition and various phases of home 
management and relates them to our budgetary allow- 
ances, 

Besides these group meetings, the consultants are 
used for advice on individual cases. When a mother 
who is receiving a grant shows concern as to whether 
her children are getting the proper foods, the home 
economist will discuss with her, at the request of the 
welfare visitor, the best kind of food she can buy 
for her dollar. Out of this has grown what we call 
“homemaker clubs” in which mothers gather in 
groups to discuss their mutual problems and to receive 
information and guidance from the home economist. 

The medical social worker is constantly having 
conferences with supervisors and visitors on individual 
cases, discussing with them the ways in which the 
resources of the agency and the community can best 
be used, as well as many other aspects of illness and 
medical care. 

I also am constantly using these consultants. They 
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bring to me and discuss with me case records which 
point up their difficulties, thus bringing me nearer 
to my staff. Then when we, with the division super- 
visors and the case supervisors, work our plans to put 
into effect what we want, we all recognize how each 
of us has been a part of the interwoven mesh work 
of administrative services. 

A public administrator today in a local multiple 
function agency has not only the problem of co- 
ordinating and integrating the many functions within 
his own agency, but he has the added responsibility 
of seeing that the programs and objectives of his 
agency correlate with those of his state agency. He 
also has to understand the functions of state staff and 
know how to use them to strengthen the administra- 
tive processes within his agency. He must make it 
possible for his staff to have access to them and to 
participate with them in administrative and program 
planning. 


CoopERATION BETWEEN STAFFS 


RECENT EXPERIENCE demonstrated, I believe, the 
A use of line and staff personnel and the integration 
of our staff with the staff on the state level. We have 
been administering for the first time the new social 
security category, disability assistance. The admin- 
istrative plan that was set up introduced a new con- 
cept in our administrative practices and thinking, 
namely, the use of a medical reviewing team staffed 
by a physician and a medical social worker. This 
team is not in the local administrative line, but is 
attached to the state staff. It has the final authority 
in determining from the social and medical informa- 
tion submitted by the public assistance staff in the 
local department, whether the applicant is eligible 
to receive public assistance. 

The usual thing happened. Many applicants were 
rejected, similar situations seemingly had different 
decisions, there were delays, applicants were pressing 
for immediate assistance, and the staff was frustrated 
and confused. My entire line staff were urging me 
“to get those doctors” and let them (the staff) raise 
questions as to why a decision was made for Mrs. B. 
and a different decision was made for Miss A whose 
condition was similar. I agreed I would move to 
make immediate plans to have a better understanding 
of why and how decisions were made by the reviewing 
teams, but I wondered if it would not be better 
for us to understand our own functions first before 
we went before a group who had a different function. 
Were we sure that the information we had submitted 
was clearly stated, focused on the points we wanted 
to present and to have the medical team understand, 
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and was the medical and social data correlated. I had 
read some of the material and was able to raise ques- 
tions with my line and staff personnel, showing where 
I agreed with them on some issues but wondered if 
they would not want to review with their staff the 
need, in some cases, for more information, or better 
clarity of presentation. After another discussion, this 
time with the entire supervisory staff of the public 
assistance division, we were able to organize our 
thinking, to focus our problems and to cite specific 
cases demonstrating each question and problem. We 
also outlined a modification of the current procedures. 


“KEEPING OursELVES INFORMED” 


Y NEXT STEP was to present my difficulties to the 
M state department. 1 had been keeping my state 
field representative fully informed. With his help, 
we were able to plan a group meeting with the physi- 
cian and medical social consultant on the state staff 
in charge of the medical reviewing teams. My staff 
were given the opportunity to discuss with them our 
mutual problems. As a result of this experience, both 
the state and the local staffs understood more clearly 
what was expected from each person, why it was 
necessary, and the difficulties inherent in such an 
administrative plan. There was also, I am inclined 
to believe, a deeper awareness of the fact that it is 
from the grass roots, from our first line of operations, 
the visiting staff, that we administrators get “the stuff” 
from which the very warp and woof of our policies 
and practices are made. 

This same process of forever striving to keep our- 
selves informed of functions and administrative proc- 
esses within a division goes on as we work toward 
coordinating our services with other divisions. I am 
sure there is no administrator of a multiple function 
agency who hasn’t had the experience of staff saying 
to him: “Why didn’t this institution admit Mrs. D.?” 
or “Why can’t this child be placed in a foster home 
this afternoon?” or “Why was assistance denied to 
Mr. R.?” Again, I believe such questions, such symp- 
toms of frustration, are the result of a lack of under- 
standing of the functions and objectives of the pro- 
gram. Administrative staff meetings can be extremely 
helpful in this connection. They afford opportunities 
for discussions concerning the use of consultant and 
line personnel, for the presentation of case material 
to demonstrate the necessity for formulating policies, 
and for exploration of a variety of subjects which 
lead one into the intricacies of the programs in all 
divisions. 

Another tool which the administrator cannot over- 
look and, may I add, I believe to be one of the most 
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important, is the staff committee. Aside from the 
fact that this is a part of democratic administration, 
it is a method which lends itself to the use of all 
personnel. Committees are important, they have a 
well defined charge, staff like to work on them, and 
they are educational. They also provide an oppor- 
tunity for developing agency projects which encourage 
the spirit of team work within the agency. 

I am fortunate enough to have on my staff a public 
relations consultant. She not only carries the full 
responsibility of her public relations duties, but she 
also supervises, recruits and gives leadership to our 
volunteer program. Since we believe that public 
relations is not just written material, press relations, 
reports, etc., but that it is a vital part of all our 
activities and relationships, we have set up committees 
throughout the agency to report to the public relations 
consultant material that is of interest to the agency 
staff. We also have organized a speaker’s bureau 
from the staff. It is most revealing how many times 
during a year staff members have spoken to the lay 
public about their jobs, the agency’s programs, and 
the people to whom the agency gives services. 


WorKING AS A TEAM 


His PAST CHRISTMAS we attempted a new project, 

which tested our ability to work as a team on a 
project geared to serving clients in one operating 
division only. Our ADC grants are most inadequate 
and we have been seeking a medium whereby we 
could let people know something about our mothers 
and our children. We conceived the idea of having 
community groups sponsor a family for Christmas. 
It meant much organization and planning with staff, 
volunteers and community groups. My public rela- 
tions consultant assumed responsibility for leadership 
in this venture. The family’s name was not given, 
their address was unknown to the donor, but the 
family was described by the visitor, so that each 
person in it became a vital and living personality. 
Staff selected the families, wrote the descriptions of 
them and, in many instances, spoke before groups— 
schools, fraternities, sororities, churches and men’s 
and women’s clubs, offering them a choice of families. 
They told them about the program, the agency, and 
what the children wanted. 

The work involved in the whole experiment was 
stupendous. The administrative offices were turned 
into beautiful gift and toy shops. I wondered each 
day when I would have a delegation from my staff 
visit me and complain of overwork and fatigue. But 
no such thing happened. The staff saw the positive, 
concrete results of their efforts; they had the pleasure 
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of taking these gifts to families who would never 
have had such happiness except for their work; the 
staff also felt that the community response was the 
result of their efforts to interpret the objectives and 
functions of the agency. The staff had been a close 
participant with the administration in planning this 
service and while the emphasis was focused on the 
ADC child, the agency staff volunteering in the plan 
represented personnel from all the divisions in the 
department. This experiment was, I believe, a fine 
demonstration of administrative team work and co- 
ordination in all of our divisions. 


TasK OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


HAVE JUST TOUCHED on a few of the many inter- 
I esting and fascinating situations that develop in 
the day by day job of administering social services. 
The task of the administrator is a never-ending one. 
If his leadership is to be respected, he has to give 
much of himself to maintaining a sound structural 
organization, to clarifying functions and responsi- 
bilities, and to studying and understanding his staff. 
He must be willing to try experiments for the stimu- 
lation and interest of staff and refinement of services, 
and he must let his staff know that they are just as 
essential for helping him to do a better job as he is 
responsible for making it possible for them to do a 
better job. The quality of the services which his 
agency is organized and authorized to give is directly 
dependent upon the administrative skills of him and 
his staff and the way in which they function, irrespec- 
tive of the operational level or functional unit in 
which they operate. If the program is to have warmth, 
sympathy, vitality, and intelligent interpretation, the 
agency structure, procedures and leadership must give 
it these same qualities. In short, we must constantly 
recognize that the quality and effectiveness of our 
program will always be directly dependent upon the 
quality and effectiveness of the way in which it is 
administered. 


THE STAFF MEMBERS 
(Continued from page 205) 


requirements, most important of which are a natural 
aptitude and a keen sense of vocation. In-Service 
Training has been provided these young people— 
the same kind as was given the experienced people 
in 1943 and 1944. There has been an accelerated 
eagerness on the part of these young people to succeed, 
and the majority have succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tion. When they have not succeeded, they have been 
dropped from the staff, usually before the end of 
the training period, and for reasons which they them- 
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selves can understand and accept. 
MEANING oF “ForMAL TRAINING” 


F THOSE wHo have been recruited and given In- 

Service Training a good number have since ob- 
tained professional training at the University of British 
Columbia, some of them with the help of Branch 
bursaries. Eventually all of them will, it is planned, 
have this formal training. This plan has not jeopard- 
ized the opportunities for employment of the profes- 
sionally trained social worker. Two thirds of our staff 
of two hundred and ten social workers are university 
trained. A growing number have Masters’ Degrees. 
But even in a province having a school of social work 
attached to its university, and in spite of the fact that 
enrollment in that school is one of the largest in 
Canada, the Social Welfare Branch is still recruiting 
people for In-Service Training. 

Incidentally, the In-Service Training courses given 
by the Social Welfare Branch have not had the assist- 
ance of any of the University of British Columbia’s 
faculty at any time. This was due to an agreement 
arrwed at after considerable discussion between the 
Director of the School of Social Work and ourselves. 
There is an advantage in keeping the two separate. 
In-Service Training is no substitute for university 
training—the former teaches the job to be done and 
opens doors to an understanding of professional 
theories and methods; the latter prepares the student 
to become a professional practitioner, possessed of the 
disciplines which the acquisition of professional 
knowledge implies. Partial professional training is no 
training at all. 

Briefly to sum up, problems do exist in the matter 
of the untrained, experienced staff member, but they 
are problems which can be anticipated and resolved 
without too great difficulty. 


IS CASEWORK NECESSARY? 
(Continued from page 213) 


sertations—but in simple, concise statements that will 
give an accounting of our activities and expenditures 
to our employer, the people as a whole. I believe 
there is no question that we will be asked for an 
accounting. By this I mean that our activities must 
be productive in the most positive sense. We must 
be able to demonstrate that we have an efficient, ably 
administered program that contributes materially to 
the well being of society. 


Our REsPonsIBILITY 


W: HAVE BEEN GIVEN the opportunity, perhaps un- 
intentionally to demonstrate why, in a democracy, 
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governmental economy cannot be achieved at the 
expense of the needy and defenseless. Too much is 
at stake to do less than a creditable job. We must 
fulfill our responsibility as professional people work- 
ing in an often misunderstood field of professional 
endeavor, using as best we can the only tool we 
have—the ability to work effectively with other human 
beings toward the very definite objective of better 
community well-being. We have no time to lose 
either—in fact, we must compensate for those lost 
years of public disinterest during which so many 
misconceptions of our purpose and methods devel- 
oped. 

I believe the responsibility for what happens to the 
public assistance program rests almost entirely with 
us. It will become what we make it, depending on 
the skill, sensitivity, sincerity, and common sense that 
we apply to our day by day jobs. 
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Teamwork in the Community. Wisconsin Commun- 
ity Organization Committee. 1951. 16 pages. $.05. 


——<<-- 


oe A STATE governmental agency gets out a 
publication to promote some aspect of its pro- 
gram, that does not usually make exciting news; 
but when 15 state agencies cooperate to get out a 
jointly sponsored publication—that is news! 
“Teamwork in the Community” is the title of an 
attractively set up 16-page pamphlet, all about com- 
munity councils, which has just been issued by the 
Wisconsin Community Organization Committee in 
which Wisconsin’s Division for Children and Youth 
of the State Department of Public Welfare has played 
a leading role. The idea for this cooperative project 
was launched a couple of years ago when a small 
group of field agents for several state and university 
agencies offering community consulting service, got 
together informally and compared notes on the fre- 
quency with which their paths crossed in particular 
communities. Field agents of the Board of Health 
might be in a community trying to organize a local 
health council, while, at the same time, staff of other 
state agencies might be tapping some of the same 
local leadership resources to organize a youth council, 
recreation council, council of social agencies or a 
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local council on human rights. Such a situation could 
be confusing not only to the local community, but 
frustrating for the state agencies as well. These state 
agency representatives agreed to meet once a month 
and, with other state agencies who were invited to 
participate, called themselves the Wisconsin Com- 
munity Organization Committee. Included in the 
group are University extension services in agriculture, 
community development and recreation, as well as the 
official state health, welfare and education depart- 
ments, the state employment service, state planning 
agency, the state library commission, and the state 
commission on human rights. Two voluntary groups, 
namely, the Wisconsin Public Health Council and 
the Wisconsin Welfare Council, also participate. 

The pamphlet “Teamwork in the Community,” 
which has resulted from this cooperative endeavor, 
is a practical guide, not only for field staffs of the 
participating state agencies, but for local community 
leaders as well. With well-chosen drawings and 
many illustrative examples, the pamphlet answers such 
elementary questions as—What is a community coun- 
cil? Who belongs? What does it do? What kind 
of organizational structure is needed? How does the 
council get results? Is a council needed in your 
community? 

But even more important than the value of this 
publication as a practical tool in community organiza- 
tion is the “teamwork process” that is evolving as a 
result of it. It fits in beautifully with the basic ob- 
jectives of the Mid-Century White House Conference 
which call for the continued teamwork of health, 
welfare, education and leisure-time agencies and 
services, public and voluntary, to meet the known 
needs of all children and youth. The Wisconsin 
Committee on Children and Youth, which is the 
group designated by the Governor of that state to 
follow up on the White House Conference, is dis- 
tributing this new publication to all of its county 
committees and local cooperating groups as a guide 
for implementing the “teamwork process.” 

A limited number of these pamphlets will be 
available to out-of-state people on request at the 
nominal cost of five cents per copy. Requests should 
be addressed to the Division for Children and Youth, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 315 South 
Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Frep Detiiguapri, Director 
Division of Child Welfare 
and Youth Service 
Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare 








WEST COAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


by DON JENSEN, Conference Reporter 
and Director, Fresno County Department 
of Public Welfare, Fresno, California 


tains of Alaska, from British Columbia, and from 

all far western states hundreds of people gathered 
in Oakland, California, for the West Coast Regional 
Meeting of the American Public Welfare Association 
from September 19th to 21st. This was a record 
meeting for the West Coast in every sense of the word. 
The almost eight hundred persons in attendance did 
set a new record for the West Coast and, incidentally, 
made this session the largest of any of the APWA 
meetings of this year. 

The general pattern of the meeting provided for a 
series of general sessions at which time nationally 
known leaders in welfare set up guideposts in pointing 
out the future of public welfare in the United States. 
In addition, there were a series of round table discus- 
sions on administration, aged, children, and handi- 
capped. At these meetings all those on hand had an 
active opportunity to participate and contribute their 
ideas to the over-all results. 


Pee ACROSS THE OCEAN (Hawaii), from the moun- 


OPENING SESSION 


HIS BROUGHT TWO MAJoR addresses by Fred Hoehler, 

Director of the Illinois Department of Public Wel- 
fare and President of APWA, and James J. Wads- 
worth, Deputy Administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. As an extra bonus Oscar 
Ewing (no introduction needed) was found to be 
in the region and was induced to make his contri- 
bution to the session. Mr. Hoehler and Mr. Ewing 
brought the group up to date on the current status 
of welfare legislation in the United States. They sum- 
marized congressional action to date and pointed out 
possibilities for the future, not only on a national but 
on a state level. Their inspirational addresses were 
particularly pointed toward the individual caseworkers 
who were on hand. Both speakers spoke again and 
again in high tribute to the job done by the case- 
worker in the local welfare office. The caseworkers 
were recognized by these national figures as the 
veritable foundation of the entire welfare program, 
and, according to the speakers, the success or failure 
of welfare principles depends to the greatest possible 
degree on the skill and ability of these caseworkers. 
It was extremely gratifying to those on the firing line, 
who were privileged to hear these addresses, to learn 
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that they had been recognized as fundamental to the 
nation’s welfare picture. 

After their egos were sufficiently inflated, case- 
workers were handed some rather startling news by 
James J. Wadsworth, who pointed out how small 
their job is at the present time compared to what 
they would be called upon to do in times of a national 
disaster when civil defense would be called into action. 
The enormity of the job to be done defied imagination 
and left the entire group with the impression that 
what we have done so far will be extremely minute, 
compared to the problem we will have to handle 
under a civilian defense set-up. There will be thou- 
sands of people for every one we are now handling. 

Emphasis was placed on the real importance of 
the civil defense job, and Mr. Wadsworth backed up 
his statements by quotations from national military 
leaders which indicated that an adequately prepared 
civil defense program, with particular relation to the 
welfare and evacuation features of this program, could 
provide one of the main deterrents to any overt action 
by communist forces. Stress was laid on the fact 
that existing public agencies must handle a disaster 
situation. Public welfare must supply leadership and 
do the actual work in every community where civil 
defense forces are called into action. 

No one who attended this opening session could 
have an inferiority complex either about their present 
job or about the job they might be called upon to 
do at the time of national disaster. As you left this 
meeting you had the sense of the real importance 
of the job you were doing and the real importance 
of the job you had to do in the future, both in every 
day welfare work and in the national defense effort. 


PrINcIPLes OF Pusiic WELFARE 


NINE MAN (and woman) panel ably led by Bill 
A Child, Commissioner of the Idaho Department 
of Public Assistance, analyzed, criticized, and discussed 
a tentative outline of the principles of public welfare 
proposed by the Welfare Policy Committee of APWA. 
This panel represented practically every state or terri- 
tory on hand at the conference, as well as graduate 
schools of social work and outside agencies. It was a 
stimulating session as was indicated by the floor dis- 
cussion which followed. 
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One of the outstanding and well accepted contri- 
butions was made by Miss Martha Moscrop of British 
Columbia, who debunked some of the current talk 
on the casework specialties in public welfare and 
who emphasized with extremely pointed remarks the 
necessity of including within the principles the feeling 
that public welfare had as one of its main jobs the 
rehabilitation and encouragement of independence 
and of self-support among public assistance recipients. 
Dr. Milton Chernin, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Social Welfare at the University of California, empha- 
sized that we in public welfare should not feel de- 
fensive about our job but must be positive with defi- 
nite principles upon which all of us stand. 

That many of the principles are controversial was 
evident from the discussion. Much of the controversy 
revolved around economic aid, the basis for its pay- 
ment, and the amount of such payment. Questions 
about the elimination of residence requirements, the 
use of public assistance to raise the standard of living, 
the residual nature of public welfare were raised by 
the panel and the audience. 

This discussion pointed up the tremendous impor- 
tance of the final draft of these principles of public 
welfare being the result of representative thinking. 
Loula Dunn ended the meeting by asking for any 
and all grass roots thinking on these principles. Such 
a document is going to be one of the most important 
guideposts in America for every public welfare worker 
and administrator. 


Dinner MEETING 


HE NEXT GENERAL SESSION featured Jane Hoey, 

Director of Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, and Dr. Donald S. Howard, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Social Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, as principal 
speakers. The keynote to Miss Hoey’s statements may 
be indicated by her introductory sentence in which 
she pointed out that social workers are persons too; 
they are not responsible for inadequate appropriations 
and only partly responsible for poor interpretation. 
She discussed the attacks on the welfare program and 
stressed the fact that only things which sound scan- 
dalous are interesting to most people. She stressed 
the fact that all the many outside investigations upon 
which money was being spent in many states were 
producing almost no constructive results in terms of 
amendments of administrative practices of policies. In 
other words, her emphasis was on the many unsound 
and unhappy situations which have arisen in America, 
and she made an excellent attempt to analyze the 
reasons for these situations in the welfare program. 


Dr. Howard’s address was highlighted by the state- 
ment that public welfare is defined as services not 
only for the people but of and by the people. He 
emphasized that public welfare services from a sociolo- 
gist’s viewpoint are part of the “we” group (referring 
to its relationship to all people). He said that the 
public must be led to accept welfare as a genuine 
service, a service rendered by the government and 
one which had a real role in the strengthening of 
democracy and to make more truly effective economic, 
educational, recreational, social and other opportuni- 
ties that the people want for themselves. This em- 
phasis on democracy and the role that welfare had 
in strengthening the goals of democracy made Dr. 
Howard’s address a highpoint of the conference. 


MempersHip MEETING 


T THIS GENERAL SESSION Fred Hoehler and Loula 

Dunn gave a complete and up to date summary 
of the action of APWA and what the Association is 
doing for public welfare and those working in public 
welfare. It was apparent that APWA is doing an 
outstanding job with the limited funds available. 
The staggering work load carried by the staff and 
the committees of the APWA left everyone present 
feeling a little humble and at the same time proud 
of the accomplishments of this organization. Miss 
Dunn’s final statements encouraged democratic par- 
ticipation of the membership in the APWA. Her 
quotation of Chief Justice Holmes’ was an example 
of the point she was making: “Leaders must know 
how to lead, but never must get so far ahead of those 
they lead that they cannot reach back and touch their 
hand.” 


Cosine SEssIon 


HIs program issued a real challenge to those present 
| representatives of various community groups 
“took off” on welfare. 

Frank Clarvoe, Editor of the San Francisco News, 
was the first speaker. He posed the question as to 
whether public welfare was sharing with the com- 
munity all of its problems and whether the com- 
munity was taking its responsibility in shaping the 
program they wished to have. He emphasized the 
fact that the public “just barely” is advised of what 
we are doing. He emphasized that the public was 
scarcely conscious of the welfare department in a 
positive way. As a result he pointed out that the 
definition of public welfare was not necessarily synon- 
ymous with the “welfare of the public.” His final 
point was that we should stick to our own responsi- 
bility and to our accountability to the public and 
not attempt to become “a welfare state.” 
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The next speaker was Robert H. Wallace, State 
Legislator from Arizona. He was particularly strong 
in his criticism of the present welfare pattern. He 
pointed out that originally public assistance was to 
have been a stopgap program of the Social Security 
Act, but instead, he felt it ran wild. He asked if 
this was due to: (1) the national tendency of 
bureaucracy to expand (2) to uncontrolled fra- 
ternalism, or (3) was Congress initially “sold a bill of 
goods.” He suggested that perhaps we were doing 
the right thing for the wrong reason. 

With the group rather groggy from this knocking 
around, a more flattering note was touched by Eva 
Hance, Director of Social Planning of the San Fran- 
cisco Community Chest. She took a look at public 
welfare from the private agency’s point of view. Her 
address was extremely encouraging and emphasized 
that private welfare must look to public welfare 
agencies for leadership, that public welfare services 
must expand, and that both private and public agen- 
cies must compliment one another. Her statements 
can very well stand as a guidepost for the West Coast 
region in regard to future relationships between the 
two fields of welfare. Her faith in public welfare 
closed this session on a little more cheerful note, but 
still the over-all effect was one of extreme challenge 
to every social worker and administrator on hand. 
She indicated without question the tremendous job 
that still has to be done on public relations in our 
controversial field of public welfare. 


Rounp TABLes 


ECAUSE OF THE ACTIVE group participating, these 
B round tables are particularly hard to report. With 
top leadership and with well crystallized remarks by 
panel discussants, each round table provided a basis 
for grass roots contribution. 

Round table discussions on administration presented 
a factual discussion of actual administrative techniques 
which was unique in this type of conference for this 
region. Actual factual reports on caseload standards, 
on record filing systems, on office layouts and other 
factors were all part of this detailed discussion. Private 
management firms and specialists of non-profit organ- 
izations who are in the survey business presented 
factual administrative tools that could be taken back 
and applied by every administrator who was able to 
attend. In addition there was one session, presenting 
a local, state, and federal level discussion on admin- 
istrative supervision, which was amazing because of 
the unanimity on goals and procedure expressed by 
these three levels of government. In the child welfare 
round-tables factual knowledge was again the basis 
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for discussion. No one here was wandering around 
in the clouds. Discussion of lay committees, joint 
planning by volunteer and public agencies, follow-up 
of the White House Conference, and detailed outlines 
of foster home placement policies were the subjects 
which gained and held the interest of those partici- 
pating in these particular round tables. 

The round table on the aged emphasized the neces- 
sity of providing services for this group. Such things 
as specialized consultants and specialized services for 
the aged and for those not receiving this kind of 
aid were mentioned. It was not a “dollar and cents” 
meeting but rather a frank forum on services. The 
keynote was the community responsibility for services 
and the welfare department’s position in helping to 
solve the tremendous needs of the aged population in 
America. 

Round tables on the handicapped drew particular 
interest because of the new disability program which 
is now part of the Social Security Act. Primarily the 
round tables were devoted to analysis of what has 
happened since the act for aid to the disabled went 
into effect in some of the states represented. Analyses 
of the composition of the handicapped, what public 
resources were available to meet the needs of the 
handicapped, and the effectiveness of the program 
for the disabled through joint team work of various 
persons such as psychiatrists, vocational rehabilitation 
and medical social workers seemed to be the high- 
lights. 

To summarize, the record crowd, the record par- 
ticipation, and the record number of “big wheels” 
who were on hand in the opinion of many made this 
the most outstanding meeting ever held on the West 
Coast in the public welfare field. The enthusiastic 
response of the participants indicates not only con- 
tinued interest in APWA activities but certainly 
enthusiastic participation in future regional meet- 
ings—so on to British Columbia in 1952. 
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An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency. 
By Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer. Columbia 
University Press, New York City. 1951. 649 pages. 
$6.00. 


HIS LARGE VOLUME is a report on the Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study. The appendix gives a 


list of 84 individuals who participated in the study 
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during the years 1935 to 1942. 

The origin of this project goes back twenty years. 
At that time Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot had written 
a foreword to a book by Sheldon and Eleanor T. 
Glueck. He raised questions on the current methods 
of dealing with criminals. Dr. Cabot pointed out 
that “delinquent careers laid early in life are little 
understood, and known methods of prevention are 
ineffectual—too difficult for any wisdom yet existent.” 
Here was a challenge, and the study discussed in this 
volume was designed to present some answers. 

Unlike most books or studies, the foreword in this 
volume is a “must” for any reader. It not only pro- 
vides a student of problems in delinquency with a 
brief sketch of the events that led up to the study, 
but contains some nuggets of social philosophy which 
will be useful to complete understanding of the 
document. 

The large study staff lists directors, home visitors, 
counselors, research personnel, psychologists, tutors, 
secretaries, special investigators, medical consultants, 
examining physicians, psychiatric consultants, selec- 
tion committee, case work consultants, and school 
representatives. 

The appendices include record forms, questionnaires, 
rating forms, and schedules. In the opinion of this 
reader, each is quite adequate for the understanding 
of the average student. They would be invaluable 
to any individual or group contemplating a study 
of methods of prevention in a large or a small scale 
project. 

Charts and tables are located with related text and 
are much more useful to the reader than if they were 
relegated to the appendices. The chapter headings 
are capsule descriptions of the text. Examples of a 
few headings are: “The Search for Tomorrow's 
Delinquents,” “Who Shall Be Chosen?”, “The Coun- 
selor Meets the Boy,” “The Boy Judges the Treat- 
ment,” “The Boys Who Were Not Helped.” 

This reader was particularly impressed by the 
chapter on “Value of the Study to Individual Boys.” 
It does not claim too much, but through case ma- 
terial examples and comments of individuals, it pro- 
vides a good evaluation of what appears to be a cross 
section of the boys who participated in the project. 

The authors state, “The value of the study services 
had to be judged not by whether the boys enjoyed 
the opportunities afforded ... or whether they became 
closely attached to the counselors, but by whether . . . 
the difficulties that stood in the way of their socializa- 
tion were lessened ... .” 

One reading has convinced this reviewer that here 
is unusual source material, well written and easy to 


absorb, but one must return to it frequently to get 
full value out of its vast supply of information. 
Frep K. Hoenter, Director 
Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare 


Advances in Understanding the Offender. NPPA 
1950 Yearbook. Edited by Marjorie Bell. National 
Probation and Parole Association. New York City. 
1951. 81 pages. $1.50. 


> in Unperstanpinc the Offender,” is pri- 
marily a volume of papers which attempt analyses 
of technical problems involved in probation and parole 
activities. The information here was submitted by 
numerous authorities working in the correctional field, 
each of whom has used his particular professional 
skill and critical method to clarify an interesting 
problem. 

The Yearbook, organized to deal with problems of 
the socialization process in the probable order of their 
occurrence, presents for consideration first “Federal 
Justice and the Delinquent.” 

Section II, “The Juvenile Court as a Community 
Agency,” and Section III, “Institutional Treatment 
of the Delinquent,” contain articles devoted to studies 
of the treatment and relationship of the youthful 
offender to the court and correctional institution pro- 
grams. Emphasized is the community’s responsibility 
for the first steps toward his social reeducation. 

Problems connected with the court and the correc- 
tional institution having been discussed, it is logical 
to investigate next probation and parole services and 
the special casework involved in reintroducing to 
society persons who have been in correctional insti- 
tutions. Sections IV and V are concerned with these 
topics. 

Section VI, “Psychological Study of Personality 
Deviations,” explores as cause of criminal activity 
kinds of mental illnesses. It also offers information 
as to the technical means the psychologist uses in his 
probation and parole work. 

Section VII lists legislation and court decisions 
made during 1950 which have an effect upon the 
juvenile courts, probation, and parole. 

“Advances in Understanding the Offender” in- 
cludes other NPPA reports; among them is a review 
of the organization’s activities during the year 1949- 
1950. 

This publication is available for purchase: in paper 
binding—$1.50; in cloth—§$2.00 from the National 
Probation and Parole Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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StTaFF CHANGES 


HE last issue of the Letter to Members made an 
Daiiaaiuen concerning a staff change in the 
Washington, D. C. office of APWA. Elizabeth Wick- 
enden, or “Wicky” as she is known to everyone, 
has found it necessary for family reasons to move to 
New York City. Wicky has long served the Asso- 
ciation in Washington and she will continue on the 
staff on a part time basis as a special consultant. 

We are delighted to welcome our new Washington 
representative, Mrs. Marie Dresden Lane. A grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin, she has had 
experience in social welfare programs on the local, 
state, federal, and international level. Since a detailed 
announcement of her experience was given in the 
Letter to Members we will not repeat that information 
here. We do want to welcome her as a member of 
the staff and we are sure that all members of APWA 
will be glad to greet her in her new capacity. 


1952 RecionaLt MEETINGS 


HE SCHEDULE for the six Regional Meetings next 
Son is now complete. The date and place of the 
meetings will be as follows: 


Region Place 
Southwest Dallas, Texas 
Central = St. Louis, Missouri April 6-8 
Mountain Cheyenne, Wyoming August 20-22 
West Coast Victoria, British Columbia Septen.ber 2-4 
Northeast Philadelphia, Pennsylvania October 9-11 
Southeast Charleston, West Virginia October 23-25 


Date 
March 6-8 


Please mark the date of your Regional Meeting 
on your calendar and make plans to attend and partic- 
ipate in this activity of the Association. 


STEININGER CHAIRMAN OF Locat Directors 


sHorT while ago V. S. Harshbarger accepted a 
A position on the state staff of the Missouri State 
Department of Public Health and Welfare. In doing 
so he resigned as Director of the St. Louis City 
Welfare office. Since he is no longer a local director, 
Mr. Harshbarger submitted his resignation as Chair- 
man of the National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators. 

We know that local directors over the country, as 
well as this office, are aware of the good work he has 


done as chairman of the local directors’ group, and 
therefore it is with reluctance that his resignation was 
accepted. 

Fred Steininger, Director, Lake County Depart. 
ment of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana, was chosen 
as vice-chairman of the local directors’ group at the 
last election and he therefore becomes the chairman of 
the organization. As such Fred has assumed responsi- 
bility for planning the program of the meeting of 
the National Council of Local Public Welfare Ad- 
ministrators on the first day of the Round Table Con- 
ference, November 29, which is being held this year 
in Washington, D. C. at the Hotel Statler. 


New Natrona Councii 


ast February the APWA Board of Directors voted 
L, to allow the formation of additional national coun- 
cils providing certain requirements were met. The 
first group to meet these requirements and to be 
approved as a national council is the state field repre 
sentatives. This organization will be known as the 
National Council of State Field Representatives. 
Glynne R. Coker, Field Representative, Texas State 
Department of Public Welfare, is the first chairman 
of the new council. Vice-chairman of the organiza 
tion is Mrs. Gladys Ruoff, Public Assistance Con- 
sultant, Indiana Department of Public Welfare. The 
Secretary of the new organization is David Ross, 
District Representative, Illinois Public Aid Com. 
mission. 


Directory Changes 


Idaho (page 77) 


The correct mailing address for the local department in Boise 
should read “Ada County Department of Public Assistance, 129 
South Broadway, Boise.” 


Ceunty 
Benewah 


Nebraska (page 167) 


The Banner County Department of Pub'ic Assistance is now 


being served by the Scotts Bluff County Department of Public 
Welfare. 


New Mexico (pages 186 and 187) 


Mrs. Ellen R. Johnson has been appointed Supervisor of Publi¢ 
Assistance in the State Department of Public Welfare, replacing 
Marion Andrews. 


County 


Supervisor 


Edward G. Grindrod 


Director 

De Baca Mrs. Bob C. Woolford 
Luna Mrs. Ruth M. Bunch 
Otero Mrs. Gertrude G. Dodds 
Sandoval Alfred S. Chavez 

Sierra Mrs. Edyth M. Mixer 
Taos Lionides Pacheco 


Rhode Island (page 235) 
Harold V. Langlois, Jr. has been appointed Assistant Directof 


of Social Welfare in charge of corrective services in the State De 
partment of Social Welfare. 








